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' ABSTRACT . 
. .The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
teachers of, English in Plorida agree with one another on the’ status 

of disputed items of English usage and whether the factors of sex, 
years of teaching experiencé, academic degree, and teaching level 
affect the attitudes of .English teachers toward usage items. Analyses ) 
of data collected from 723 teachers in junior high schools, middle. 
schools, senior high schools, and junior colleges indicated that 

there was considerable disagreement among the téachers on the 
acceptability of the items; that male teachers acceptea more items 

than did female teachers; that teachers with ten years or less of 
teaching experience accepted more.items than did teaGhers with more 
than ten years' exptrience, except at the junior college level; that 
deachers with undergraduate degrees only and those with graduate. 
degrees were equally willing to accept the items; and that_ 
junior-high/middlé-school té@achers accepted more items than did | 
‘senior high school teachers, who in turn accepted more items than did 
‘junior college teachers, (Author/AA) 
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is OUGTION OUTSIDE THE ee pits Pe ENGLISH USAGE 
ue PERMISSION OF e . - , 


Edward Deluzain 2 


One of the most important. assumptions underlying the °' 


. 


current Back to Basics movement is that the content of the 


basic+skills disciplines, including the basic "skill" of . . 


‘English usage, is well defined to the point that the people 


‘responsible for teaching the content agree with one another 


about which propositions about the content are true and 
‘ ‘ 


. 
vhs 


which are not. (In mathematics, the assumption applies to 


such ugiversally accepted number "facts" as‘'.2-+2-= des 


6-3 = 3, 2x 5 #11,'’ete. In English usage, tle assumption 
. 7 a 
applies to such propositions as "Locution X is correct, or 


accepteble;" 


"Locution Y is ineorrect, or unacceptable." 
Quite clearly, unless the assumption is valid, the argument | 
that students should master the concepts expressed in .¢ 
propositions about content breaks apart, and standardized 
tests which purport .to measure mastery of these coneepts 
becuine’ little more than “guess what i'm thinking" exercises. 

In the caso of English usage, establishing the validity 
of the assumptjon ahout the content of the discipline is 


necessary, but not suffgcient, to justify a major re- 


emphasis on basic skills. Once the validity of the 
‘ 


. 


~ ¥ - 
assumption about content is established, the validity of the 
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asstimption that “it ig desifable: for students ‘to master the i, 
congepts' expres sed ' ina single,. uniform set’ of propositions 
P ue the, corteétness or acceptability ot items of mesg? 

must also be proved. ‘The evidence offered by the National's 
Council of: Teachers of English (1974) regarding ‘the doptat 
discrimination ‘and the potential for ps sychological harm tO. “4 
students inherent in, forcing children to. abandon their native 
social dialects makes it appear that the validity of the 
assumption of desirability is false. However, the sve iaiy 

of the assumption about content remains an open Snpatticn. 

It was the purpose of this research to examine the 

tapidity of the "content assumption" regarding English 
usage by studying the attitudes of teachers of English in 
Florida toward items of ‘usage which have histories of 
disputed status: In addition, this research sought to 
determine whether bined fiers differences in attitudes 
toward the items existed when teachers were grouped on the 


, 
basis of sex, years of teaching experience, academic degree, 


and teaching levele The instrumeft used in this study, | 
as well as the research methods and the factors chosen for 
investigation, evolved primarily from’the studies of 
hears (L885). Crisp (1971), and Wofhack (1957). Because 

- of their importante to this study, these investigations wis 

be reviewed iff some detail. 1% 
3 Leonard and Moffett (1927) conducted a preliminary 

survey of the attitudes of lingyists, teachers of English 


Sy 


and of speech, business executives, contemporary authors, and 


edftors -toward 102 items ‘of usage “usually condemned in 
English textbooks and classes" (Leonard & Moffett, 1927, 
p. 345). Leonard expanded ‘the study, by surveying the 
attitudes of additional linguists and teachers of English 
toward another 136 items, and he published the combined 
results in Current English Usage (1935) under his name 
“alone. The participants of both surveys were asked to rate 
/each item es one of the follcwing: (1) Literary English; 
(2) Standard, Cultivated, Colloquial English; (3) Trade or 
Technical English} and, (4) Naif, Popular, or Uncultivated 
English. The third category was. eventually dropped from 


the study because only a handful of items received that 


1 . 


rating. 


In the analysis of the data, if an item was rated in the 
. . \ ee ‘4 
first or second gategories by 75% or more of the judges, it: 


was considered ae "established 


? usage. If an item was 
rated in the fourt category by at least 75% of the 
respondents, it wad considered to be "uncultivated or 
illiterate" (i.e., onstandard) usage. All items which were 
not judged to be established or nonstandard were considered 
to be “disputable.” f the 230 items which are reported on 
in Current. English Usaye-(1935), 73 were rated established, 


4 were rated technical English, 105 were rated disputable, 


and 48 were rated pean 


Crisp (1971) replicated Leonard's work by using 184 
\ 
of Leonard's items (plus HN of his own) to survey the same 


kinds of informants used by Leonard. Crisp's participants 


a 


( 


. 


“were asked to “pte each item as ‘either (1) Literary English, 
(2) Standard English, or (3) Nonstandard English, and he ‘ 
used Leonard's 75% criterion to classify each item as 
established, disputable, or nonstandard. Of the 184 oa 
common to’ both the Leonard and Crisp studies,.Leonard's 
respondents found 45 to be established, 94 to be disputable, 
and°45 to be nonstandard Crisp's respondents found 81 of 
the {ten to be established, 73 to be disputable, and 30 to 
- nonstandard. je 

Crisp added the dimension of regional dialect differences 
to his study by grouping his respondents into linguistic- 
geographic regions of the United States and dsbaciiadne the 
established, disputable, -and nonstandard usages within 
each region. Jn the linguistic-geographic region that 
included Florida, 40 items rated disputable in Leonard's - 
study were also rated disputable in Crisp's. These 40 
items, which have a long and well-documented history of. 


, 
diviaea opinion about their status and which take into * 


consideration regional dialect differences, werg used in 
the present study. 

, Womack (1957) used a questionnaire which aoneatned 
50 disputed items of usage to elicit the opinions of 
English teachers at the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. Womack was primarily interested in investigating 


the affects on attitudes toward usage of such factors as 


(a) number of years of teaching experience; (b) grade level 


at which the teachers taught; (Cj population of the community 


. an 
in which the teachers taught; and, (d) the academic degrees 


which the teachers held. Womack's questionnaire requ red 

that| teachers rate each item as belonging to one of the 

following categories for both speech and writing: not | 

acceptable, acceptable in formal’ situations only, acceptable 

in informal situations only, and acceptabke, in botli oe ald 

and ikfornal situations. + 
\ 


| 


Womack performed chi-square tests on his data and 
concluiled that” (a) college teachers accepted Sete: 4 Seti | 
than elementary school teachers, who in turn accepted mare 
itqms qhan high school teachers; (b) "there is clear evilience 
here tHat teachers' willingness to accept items of .* 
divided or debatable usage varies according to the length ' 
of their teaching expevienue” (p. 38) ; (c) "teachers living 
in sal} communities he Lena; PON 50,000 people/. ere 
- are nore, likely than teachers living in large communities 
to reject the usage items" (p. 40); and, (d) "teachers 
holding doctor's éegreps wilh 8 more willing to accept 
di snuted usage items than ee holding bachelor's and 


master's degrees” (p. 42). 


‘ 


The statistical methods Womack used raise some 
question about the validity of his findings. For example, 
‘he-apparentiy did not consider the interaction of the 
factors he studied; rather, he treated his data as though 
they came fxcm four distinct populations. However, despite 
shortcomings of this sort, the results of Womack's study 
clearly indicate that “non-linguistic factors do influence 


\ 
teachers' attitudes toward items of usage. The factors of 


G 
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years of teaching experience, academic degree, and teaching 
wyevel were included in the present study -primarily because 
- : 


of Womack's findings. Likewise, because Womack found that ~ 


. 


‘ teachers in rural areas differ in their attitudes toward 
usage -from teachers in larger communities, the population 
for the present weeay was limited to teachers who teach in 
schou} districts wi opulations in excess of 
; 50,000 people. : 
- ee: ¢ Procedures , we 


*, 
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- The Florida Department of Education provided data 


‘ relative to the factors under investigation for teachers _ 
at the junfor high/middle school aia senior high levels. 
All certificated teachers of English in school districts 
with populations in excess of 50,000.people were stratified 
on the basis of the ‘four fantoes, and proportional. random — 

' ’ 
samples were drawn from within each stratum. In all, 1,509 
teachers dt the junior high/middle’ school and senior high 
levels were selected to participate in the study. 
oid news of English teachers at the junior college 
level were obtained from the baie of their iiebihutions , 
State teacher certification requirements stipulate hia 
every junior college teacher must possess at least a 
master's degree, so the highest degree, oe well as the teaching 
level, of every junior colldge teacher was known in advance. 
. ; 


The sex of teachers was estimated on the basis of'their 


( first names, and proportional random samples were drawn 
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rs 
from lists of male and female. teachers. Data from the 
background information’ sheet which accompanied the 
questionnaire used in this study were used to correct 


errors in sex assignment and to assign each teacher to one 


of two "years of teaching experiénce" groups. -A total of 


5 . , J, ° . . . 
190 junior college teachers were selected to participate in 


the study. 


- . 


im The survey instrument use@ in this study consisted of 


an introductory letter, the background information sheet 


/ 


bs : , : ‘ ree . 4 
mentioned above, ‘and a questionnaire containing 40 disputed 


items of usage which were obtained from the studies of 
‘Leonard (1935) and Crisp (1971). The background 
information’ sheet, contained ainstions about the sex, 
teaching experience, -and highest ‘academic degree of the 
‘participants, and data from, the sheet were used to re- 
assign teachers to correct strata in eae dees errors 
had been’ made in the eieleal acnloanente. The directions 
which accompanied the questionnaire requested the 
participants to rate e@eh ‘ben as either not acceptable 
under any circumstances, or aesieieaio Ts in one or more of 
the following sitwations: formal speech, informal speech, 
formal writing, and informal writing. Participants were 
asked to make their choices gn the basis of the following 
definitions: . 

Ls Formal Speech: speech suitable to a serious -and fiienreant 


, ; i 4 : S.. 
occasion, such as a presidential inaugural ‘Speech or a 


commencement address. 


x 


. 


. 
. 
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2. Informal Speech: speech suitable to polite conversation, 
classroom teaching, etc: 
‘Formal Writing: writing suitable to important and serious 


documents, such as position papers, textbooks, etc. 
\ 


Informal Writing: writing suitable to friendly letters, . 


. ) 
light and amusing fiction, etc. 


Thé. survey instruments and: stamped return envelopes 
were mailed tosthe participants.at their schools on March 30, 
1976, and a follow-up letter was mailed to those participants 
who had not already returned ieee tonnetiens on May 5, 1976. 
i The analysis of .the data was based on 723 completed 
quéstionnaires, which represented 43% of the original 


€ 


mailing. 


Each questionnaire was edited when it was returned, 
and, the total ‘number of respomsés in the four "acceptable" 
categories was tallied, The range of possible scores was’ zero 
to 160, and a low soore meant a relative unwillingness to 
accept the disputed items of usage. . The mean total ‘score 
for the entire group of participants was 29.42, with a | 
standard deviation of 17.28. The relatively low’mean total 
score (out of a possible 160) indicated a general reluctané 
among the teachers to accept the itéms, and the relatively °* 
high standard deviation was evidence of ee ee fgg 
agreement among’ the participants regarding the acceptability 


of the items. 


_ 10 
The items were ranked from most acceptable to least 
acceptable on the basis of the number of ‘times each item 
was rated acceptable by the total group of participants. 
Leonard (1935) and Crisp (1971) had both ranked the items 
in the’same way, and coefficients of correlation were 
- obtained as a‘means of comparing the ra ings. .The Spearman 
Sanieuetint Coefficient of Correlation b¢tween the ranks tn 
Leonard's research and the present study was .1ll, and 
goannas fho for the present study.and Crisp's ‘data was 
-64. The low correlation between the data’ of the present 
study and,Leonard's work reflected the considerable change. 
in opinion about the acceptability of the items in the 
ere that separate the two studies. On the other hand, 
the velacively high correlation be eae the ‘data from the 
present. study and data from Crisp's study erenigieek that the 
current opinions of teachers of English in Florida about 
the items on the questionnaire axe in large measure consistent 
with Crisp's national sample of a few es eee 


. ., It is interesting to note.differences in ranks in 
ac 0 ‘ - . . 
Leonard's (1935) study and the present one for individual 


items. In Leonard's study the item "My father walked very 


slow down the street" was ranked at the top of the list of 


‘the’ 40 items used in this study, but in this research it 
was ranked last{ Likewise, Leonard's lowest ranked item, 
namely "I read in the paper where a plane was lost, was 
ranked seventeenth in this research. These Caner eens, 


and many others that can be made between Leonard's study’ - 


- e { ‘ ' 


< 


mentioned above, no junior college teacher held less than 


11 . 7 | 


and the present one, disprove the assumption that many - 


teachers expressed in their comments that language standards 


¥ e . . 2 re 
are deteriorating. In essence, the comparisons demonstrate 


Gs ¢ Y 


that attitudes toward usage items change, but the data “< 
cannat be used bi predict the direction of change. 

In order ‘to perform the statistical analysis of the 
data with segard to the four factors under investigation, 
sex was diva ded into male and female; academic degree was 
divided fate undergraduat@degree Omly (BA) and graduate 
degree (MA+); teaching experience was divided into’ zero to 
10 years (0-10) and more than 10 years (11+); and, 
teaching level was divided into junior high/middle school 
(JH/MS) , senior high (SH), and sunior college (JC). At 
first glance, it would appear that a single analysis of 
variance of the design 2. X 2 x 2 x 3 would be the most 
economital means of detecting statistically significant y- ao 


differences among subgroups of the sample. However, as‘ 


a master's degree; therefore, the four cells.in the design 
which corresponded to the subgroups Male--BA--0+10--JC, 
Male--BA--11+--JC, Female--BA--0-10-~Jc, and Female--BA-- 


ll+--JC were empty. These empty cells precluded a consider- 


’ 
ation of interaction effects. Since interaction effects were 


likely, to exist among the factors, and since the interactions 
were likely to be of both statistical and educational 


significance, only main effects were eonaiteres in the 


four-way analysis of variance for, vthe total group. In order 


to accomplish this, .the variance and degrees of freedom 


ordinarily associated with interactions effects were included. 


in the residual, Variance and residual degrees of fréedon. 


. 
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This had the effect of reducing the F-ratio for each main 
effect, thereby reducing the likelihood of significance. 
at the .05 level. 


In the’ four-way analysis of variance, sex was a 


significant main effect, F (1, 717) = 39.5989, p¢.05, 


‘with male teachers showing a willingness to accept more. 
items than female deawhere: Teaching experience was also 
significant, F (1, 717) = 10.9958, p¢.05, as was teaching 
level, F (2, 717) = 3.4865, p<.0s. Teachers with 0-10 
years of experience accepted more items than their more 
experienced colleagues, and junior high/middle school teachers 
accepted more items than senior high teachers, who i turn . 
eeeseer nies items i. junior college téathers. Academic © 
degree was not a significant main effect, F (1, 717) = .2374, 
pos. -The means for the total group for each factor are 


displayed in Table 1, ’ tng 


‘InsertaPable 1 about here 


A one-way analysis of variance was performed on the 
data for: teaching ee and the Student-Newman-Keuls 
multiple range test was applied to the results. Significant 
differences existed among the levels, F (2, 720) = 3.076, 


\ 


p¢.05, but the differences were not great enough to indicate 


iz 


heterogeneity for aby ‘subset. 
A three- -way analysis of variance procedure was used ns 

the Bains for the junior high/middle school teachers’ and 
eee on the. “gata for the senior high © teachent., "Th iiceill 
i cases,: Sex (JH/MS: F (1, 299) = 19. 604 BX 05; SH: F ts 330)= 
14. af, p<,05) and er experience (Hi/m = PF (1, 299).= 
10.828, p¢.05; SH: F (1, 330) = 4.550, p¢. 85) were 
‘ significant at the .05 level, but degree. (JH/MS: F tL, 229) = 
-134, p<.05; SH: P (ly 330) = .002, ‘:p<.05) wds not. The 

only significant intera¢tion Seagirad for juni high/ 
middle schop] barciers. where the sane sex and 
dejree was signi¥icapt, F (1, 299) = 7.736, p¢.05. This 
interactipn indicated that the difference between scores 

‘for male leek lee with undergraduate degrees only and male ° 
teachers with graduate degrees ies significantly grencin 

than differences between female. teachers with undergraduate 
degrees only and female teachers with graduate degrees. 

For teachers at both the junior high/middle school and 

denice hich levels, males accepted more items than demitens 
and teachers with 0-10 years of experience accepted more 
items than teachers with 11+ years of experience. | 

At the junior college level, the two-way analysis of 

-yariance was used, with the result*that sex was a 
Significant main effect, F (1, 74) = 8.188, p¢.05, but 
. experience was hot, P Qe 74) = 1.078, PCO. The interaction 


of sex and Jcapetlence was not significant.\ However, it is 


“intresting to no hate on the junior cileqs level. eo 


4 
‘ 


pattern of mean scores related to years of experience was 
the reverse of what it had been for-the other grade levels, 
and teachers with 11+. years, of’ experiente accepted more 
items (X = 27.33) than teachers with 0-10 years of experience 


xX = 24,25). sos Se 


* 


Discussion of. the Results 


} 


In naniewsils it ‘appears that men are more willing to 
aceept disputed ifems of usage than women are. This fa¢t 
can probably be attributed to the stereotype common in the 
mass media which associates "toughness" (Labov,‘1970, p. 30), 
“or masculinity. with the use of nonstandard .speech forms. 
The male English. teachers in this-studf were probably also 
“-aware of the stercotype of effeminacy that is often 
. associated with members of their profession, ang their 
responses tq this survey*+-and possibly to the usage patterns 
of their students as well--may have been colored by an | 
attempt to compensate for their generally unflattering 
image. Whatever the reason, though, sex differences in 
attitudes toward disputed eons of usage are definitely 
present in the data collected in this research. 
The ditterancde related to years of teaching experience, o 
while pertains not surprising, are ectes aieetenik té interpret y 
Data on the date of birth of the junior high/middle school 


and senior high teachers -_ available from the original 


list furnished by the Florida Department of Education. 


Because of the obvious ‘relationship etween years of teaching 
a ; ae 7 ‘i 


a 
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a distinct tendency for wiljingness to accept the items to 


.experience and age for most people, the information on date 
. ‘ 4 . é 


each group, and, as the data in Table 2 indicate, there was 


i ¢ 
“when he conducted his research in the late 1920s and ante 


of the items, they had reversed themselves by the time 


‘ . ; 2 
« ’ : . 


. - 


of birth was used.to examine“differetces in groups defined 
in terms of years of experience by assigning eath respon@nt 


to one of- five age groups. Mean scores were computed for 


-? e 


¢ 


a 


decreasa as age increased, The analysis ‘of, variance indicated 
that significant differences did exist .among age groups, 

F: (4, 639) = 7.49, p .05. The StudentHewnin-Keuls multiple 
range bent pointgd out two heterogeneous subsets. Subset 1 
senateted of the means of the following age groups: 30-39, 
40-49, 50-55, ‘and 60-69; and, subset 2 consisted of the mean 


for the 20-29 age group. 


Insert Table 2 about here. 


Labov (1966) called the tendeney for linguistic 
variables to be sensitive to age differences "age grading," 
and he said. it occurs because (the status of individual 
Linguistic variables changes aucm. Thus, in terms 
of Labov's explanation, it would appear that the items used 
in this study have increased in acceptabiltty in the last 
several decades. This is clearly not the case, however, 


since Leonard (1935) found all of the items to be disputed 


, 


1930s. If drastic changes occurred with regard to the ajtus 


‘ > 


45 


16 ry 
. *» 
Crisp (1971) conducted his investigation. “Indeed, had 
drastic changes in status occurred, one would expect people . 
‘ , » the middle age groups to have mean scores considerably 
higher or lower than the other age groups. - 
A more plausible explanation of the age- gtaup 


¢ , differences, end hence of differences ih groups defined 


. 4, 


in terms of years of teaching experience, lies in the shift 
in emphasis from prescriptive granmat to more deacvtpeive 
grémmatical theories in teacher training institutions. All 
‘of the teachers in the 20-29 age group had graduated from 
college within 10 years of the time this study was conducted, 


and it is likely that they had had more opportunity to be 


exposed to descriptive linguistics in college than their 
“4 


older colleagues. It is possible that their attitudes i 


toward the items in this study stem from their expopere to 
the more enlightened theories of language which have been 
introduced in the last two decades. 

The academic degree level of teachers in this study 
was not statistically significant as a main effect in any 
-of the analyses performed here. Obviously, additional 
research must be done to determine whether formal education 
affects attitudes toward usage items before any final 
conclusions can be stated, but in this study there is no 
e¢ . , 


evidence to indicate that academic degree‘level has any 


significant relationship to a person's attitudes toward 


disputed items” of usage The only exception to this was 


at the junior high/middle school level, where the inter- 


. 
‘ 


a ig 


17 . 2 


¢ 


action of sex and degree was significant. 
pina: the data enc this study indicated that teacher’ . 
at the three .grade sini ste used here differ from one saa aal 
in their personal wkandarde of acceptability for diapuced 
items of usage. The tendency for willingness to accept 
disputed usages” to decrease. as grade level increases is 


. r \ 


da a indicative ~£ the belief ‘that 1 more ereedag: 
standards of language usage should be set for-> pthaenke in 
highe: grades. Whatever the reason, though, it is 
apparently a fact that students will find th@t some usages 
which Were acceptable tneandos high school will not be ‘ 


> 
acceptable when they enter junior college. 


aa, £4 


ee Conclusions and Implications 


One purpose of this study was to test the validity of 
the akertten that the content of English usage is well 
defined to the point that the penne who are expected to . *% 
teach it agree with one another about the truth or falseness 
of propositions about the content. It appears from the 
results obtained here that the assumption is not valid. 
Needless to say, this conclusion, as well as all other 
“conclusions based on this:study, must be interpreted within 
the limitations of the study itself. r 
A second purpose of this research was ta identify 
F ’ factors which are related to teachers’ willingness to : 


accept disputed items of usage. It appears’ from the results 


2, 


§ 


e oe { 
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rn ; ‘ 
obtained: here that sex, age, years of teaching experience, 
and teaching level are related to attitudes toward uS5age 
items in significant nya, but that academic degree level 
is not. ~ \ 
The major curricular implication of these results is 


- 


~ a Pie: : : 
that the Back to Basics movement, insofar as it is concerned ; 


with English usage, should be forced to develop within . 


the ‘constraints imposed by the limitations of ‘the content 

and the desirability of having‘every student learn aasingle ey 
version of English. That is ks say, betaine of the apparent 
widespread disagreement among teachers about content, the 
teaching of usage should be considered ‘outside of the 
framework of. rigid rules and prescriptions, and students 
must be free to learn usage $8 "the relationship between 
what goes on inside a language and the context. of speaker, 
audience, time, Biaus, and occasion:in which it ’occurs" 
(Allen, 1964, p. 272). 

Another implicatfon that the ‘results of this study 
suggest concerns evaluation procedures, especially ' 
standardized tests of usage. It is a clear that the 
results of this trwebetnekten: cuggest eRe néutents who 
make low scores on tests of usage may do so because the 
brand of nee they are taught in School differs from the 
brand of usage expected on the tests. Therefore, it would 
seem that test scores should be /interpretéed in this light. 

: Finally, the results of this study imply that language 


usage» as complex human behavior’ is influenced by myriad 


- . 


. \ : 
factors. Some of these factors may.lend themselves to 


quantification and scientific study, while many others 
May not. Nevertheless, there is a need to further investigate 
language Wsage and langaiage users to shed new light on the 


factors which operate on-human communications. 


‘> 
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Table 1 


Mean Total Scores for the Four 


Factors for tHe Total Group 


Experience 


Male  , 35.18 0-10 31.38 


Female 27.18 11+’. 26.97 


Degree 


BA .29.89 JH/MS 31.14-, 


, 


MA+ 28.93 . SH 


28.52 


Jc 26.54 


“Table 2 ; 


, 


: Mean Total Scores for Age Groups _ 
‘ For Junior. High/Middle School ‘ 
F and Senior High Teachers 7 
a Pc eee See ney ace 
‘4 eh =- Age Groups Mean Total Score | : 
7 ? ; ao ee Cel ese, ee : 
20-29 : 34.14 
30-39. " 29.64 
Ps ae 40-49 26.35 
50-59, 25.99 4 
. . 60-69 22.34 se 
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